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Program of National 
Defense ls Debated 


President Calls for Outlay of 
More Than Two Billion Dol- 
lars for Next Year 


LINKED TO FOREIGN POLICY 
Important Issue Is Whether U. S. Will 
Defend Own Possessions or 
Western Hemisphere 
An important debate is brewing in Con- 
gress on the question of national defense. 
The bone of contention will be President 
Roosevelt's recommendation for an in- 
crease of nearly half a billion dollars in 
expenditures for preparedness. If his 
recommendations, as set forth in the annual 
budget which has been submitted to Con- 
gress, are carried out, the government will 
spend more than $2,000,000,000 for defense 
during the period from July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941. This includes items listed 
under national defense in the budget— 
items amounting to about $1,800,000,000 
—and in addition about $300,000,000 for 
public works which in reality are for mili- 
tary or naval purposes. How is all this 
money to be used? What is to be done 
for our armed forces? The figures on the 
chart which appears on page 7 of this 
paper give the answer to these questions. 


Opposition Arises 


At first it seemed that the increased 
defense expenses would be voted without 
very much opposition. The larger defense 
program is still popular and is probably 
approved at this time by a majority of the 
people. It is apparent, however, that the 
program will not go through Congress witb- 
out very careful scrutiny and without run- 
ning the gauntlet of severe attack. 

Everyone says that America should 
have adequate defenses. But there is 
wide disagreement as to whether $2,000,- 
000,000 need be spent during the coming 
year. That sum represents about one- 
fourth of all government expenditures. If 
the proposed plan is followed, about 25 
cents of every dollar which the government 
spends will be in preparation for war. 

“But what war?” some of the critics in 
Congress are asking. ‘Whom are we pre- 
paring to fight?” “The President’s plan 
calls for the government to spend twice as 
much for defense as it spent in 1937, and 
nearly four times as much as it spent in 
1934. Do we really need to develop such 
an enormous fighting force as that for 
which the program calls?” 

The answer to that question depends 
upon the uses to which our fighting forces 
may be put. Unless our defense policy is 
to be one of sheer guesswork, it must be 
worked out in connection with our whole 
foreign policy. Decisions as to foreign 
policy logically come first, and decisions 
as to how these foreign policies shall be 
carried out, including the armed forces 
which will be necessary to carry them out, 
come next. When one plans to build a 
house, he first decides how many rooms 
he is to have. He decides the general 
character of the building. Then he goes 
to an architect and asks what materials 
he will need in order to have that kind 
of building and what the cost will be. 
The first step, then, for the American 
people, is to determine what objectives 
they will strive for and what policies they 
are willing to fight for. Then they may call 
in the military and naval and air experts 
to tell them how many ships, what kind of 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Will You Cooperate ? 
By WALTER E. MYER 


Elsewhere in this paper there is a report of an interesting student activity in a 
Cleveland high school. The young people of that school are acquiring habits of self- 
discipline. They are learning how to govern themselves. 
democracy means through practice. This experience, reported from Cleveland, can 
be duplicated in many other schools. Student participation in affairs which deeply 
concern them is becoming increasingly popular. And it is only one of the important 
enterprises which are gaining headway and which add to the quality of education in 
the American schools. Many evidences of progress are to be seen in our schools. They 
are very different from the schools of a generation ago. New ideas and new practices 
are coming in. High schools are getting away from the narrowness of other days. They 
are doing more for their students every year. They are giving training in character, 
personality, social usage. They are teaching health habits. They are giving vocational 
training and are furnishing an education in artistic appreciation. They are carrying 
on safety campaigns, and All 
schools are not venturing into these new paths, but some of them are. 


They are finding out what 


are getting students to participate in civic affairs. 


What about your school; your high school or your college? 
meritorious nature is it doing? 


What of a particularly 
Is it blazing any trails? Is it carrying on any interesting 
experiments? Is it rendering any unusual service to students? And what of the 
students? Have they any especially interesting enterprises to report? We invite 
letters from you, the readers of this paper, telling of contributions to education which 
are being made in your school or community. Tell us of the most interesting activities 
or the most successful practices which are being followed and which are worthy of 
consideration by others. Your report may cover methods which have been adopted 
in the classroom as well as outside activities. Last year, for example, I found a class 
in a Wisconsin school organized as a Pan-American Congress, with a student representing 
each of the Latin-American countries. As they sat around a long table, discussing the 
problems of the countries they represented, they acquired a vital interest, such as would 
have been impossible under the ordinary classroom conditions. In other cities I have 
found student forums and public forums conducted by students. These are but illustra- 
tions of the infinite number of interesting things which are being done. So send in your 
contribution. Where possible send photographs along with your reports. We want to 
tell the story of the most important achievements in the schools in order that these 
successful practices may be brought to the attention of other schools. Through coopera- 
tion of that sort comes an acceleration of progress and an improvement in the quality 
of American education. 


East Indies Occupy 
Strategic Position 


Malaysia Weighs Japanese Moves 
And Prepares for Difficult 
Period of Crisis 


NATURAL WEALTH IS GREAT 
Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, and 


Philippines Are Important Reser- 
voirs of Raw Materials 





In the two preceding issues of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER we discussed the prob- 
lems confronting Scandinavia and the Bal- 
kans—two European regions menaced by 
the spread of wars they had no part in 
making. Similar dangers threaten a third 
geographic region—that huge jumble of 
large and small islands off southeastern 
Asia known as the East Indies or, more 
broadly, as Malaysia. Like Scandinavia 
and the Balkans, Malaysia finds itself in 
the path of an expanding power. To a far 
greater degree than the two endangered 
regions of Europe, it contains a vast store 
of natural wealth which offers a tempting 
prize to the ambitious militarists of Japan. 
But unlike the Scandinavian and Balkan 
peoples, the Malaysians have little to say 
concerning foreign policy and their own 
defense. Since they are controlled largely 
by the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
United States, their problems require a 
special approach. 


Malaysia 


Consisting of the bulging tip of the 
Malay Peninsula, a half dozen large islands, 
several hundred small ones, and countless 
thousands of island specks so small as 
to show only on hydrographic charts, 
Malaysia marches southeast from Asia to 
Australia like a giant pontoon bridge. In 
shape it roughly resembles a triangle the 
base of which extends from Sumatra (see 
map on page 3) 3,000 miles eastward 
below the equator to New Guinea, the 
upper apex being marked by the Philippine 


island of Luzon. Superimposed on the 
United States, this huge triangle would 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


from New Orleans deep into Canada 

Nearly 85,000,000 people live in Malay- 
sia. About 75,000,000 of these are Malays, 
but that term, as someone has said, “covers 
a multitude of skins.” Some are light 
brown, some dark. Some, like the Manila 
Filipinos, are fairly well advanced; others, 
like the dog-eating Sarawaks, are not. 
In the eastern islands there is a strong 
infusion of Polynesian blood. In _ the 
west one finds Arab, Hindu, Chinese, 
Negroid, and Eurasian mixtures. Islam 
is the prevailing religion, although Catholi- 
cism dominates the Philippines. The Ma- 
lays have never produced a culture com- 
parable to that of the Chinese, Hindus, or 
Japanese, but they are generally a good- 
humored, easygoing people, not too fond 
of long, hard work. 

It was nearly five centuries ago that 
European explorers first probed the outer 
fringes of these tropic islands. First the 
Portuguese and Spanish, then the Dutch 
and English struggled to exploit their 
wealth, bringing back the shiploads of 
cinnamon, pepper, nutmeg, and sugar which 
caused the East Indies to be called the 
Spice Islands. During the last century 
foreign control began to solidify. 

With some difficulty, the Netherlands has 
managed to hold the large, wealthy center 
of the Malaysian triangle—Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, the western portions of 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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XVIII. 


OU hear a great deal about the New 

Deal, but do you know what it is? 
How precise is your information and how 
definite are your ideas? Are you thinking 
clearly on the subject when you speak of 
the New Deal or is your mind clouded by 
uncertainties when you say that you are 
“for” or “against” it? Do vou have in 
mind anything specific-or are you merely 
voicing vague and hazy approval or dis- 
approval of the Roosevelt administration? 

By way of clarifying your mind suppose 
you engage in the following exercise in 
clear thinking: Begin by writing out the 
following statement. ‘The following meas- 
ures which have been enacted during the 
Roosevelt administration may be said to 
be New Deal measures. By this I mean 
that they are approved by most people 
who call themselves New Dealers and they 
are opposed by most people who call them- 
selves anti-New Dealers.” 

You may get at it in another way. 
Make this introductory statement. “New 
Dealers think that the government should 
try to achieve the following ends.” Then 
make a list of purposes or objectives which 
the New Dealers think the government 
should realize or achieve and which are 
not accepted by those who are not New 
Dealers. 

In making out your list it is important 
that you should be honest and fair. Do 
not say merely that “the New Deal is 
trying to serve the interests of all the 
people,’ for many people who are not 
New Dealers are also trying to do that 
though by a different means than those 
adopted by New Dealers. And do not say 
“the New Dealers believe in squandering 
the people’s money” for that is a partisan 
statement—something which the New Deal- 
ers themselves would deny and which re- 
mains to be proved. This exercise will 
test your ability to put your own feelings 


Emotional Thinking 


aside and to be governed by fact and 
reason. 

If you find that you cannot make out 
the lists which have been suggested; that 
is, that you do not know exactly what 
the New Deal stands for, you will do well 
to quit talking about it until you obtain 
more information. 

You may find in the course of your 
attempt to define the New Deal that you 
need to make further studies. If you 
should undertake to read on the subject 
you must do it cautiously. You will find 
that many of the editorials and articles 
which you will read are written by persons 
whose minds are as unclear as your own 
Other editorials and articles may be writ- 
ten by persons whose minds are clear 
enough but whose intentions are not good. 
They may try intentionally to deceive their 
readers. They may be partisans. They 
are New Dealers who try to make people 
think that the New Deal stands for every- 
thing which is good and which conduces 
to the welfare of the public, and there are 
anti-New Dealers who try to make people 
think that the New Deal is a conglomera- 
tion of foolishness, class hatred, and error. 
Beware of extremists on both sides. Try 
to find out the particular issues which 
have arisen during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and which have divided the public 
into two camps, those who oppose the 
Roosevelt policies and those who favor 
them. Then get as clearly in your mind 
as possible just what those issues are and 
what are the proposals and ideas and 
measures which Roosevelt and other New 
Dealers stand for and which those who call 
themselves anti-New Dealers consistently 
oppose. When you have done that you 
will see more definitely what the New Deal 
is. Then, and not until then, will you be 
in a position to express a reasonable judg- 
ment concerning the New Deal. 








Personalities in the News 








P-STATE New York’s agricultural 
countryside produces few Democrats, 
but those it does produce are apt to be 
hardy and staunch members of the party. 
Such are Franklin D. Roosevelt and his new 
attorney general, Robert H. Jackson. The 
latter, although only 47 years old, is re- 
garded as one of the outstanding New 
Deal theorists and one of its most brilliant 
legal minds. His meteoric, six-year career 
in the federal government has lifted him 
from the position of a gentleman farmer 
and small corporation lawyer, to one of 
the nation’s important political offices. 
Jackson’s family had their roots in the 
farming land of the Pennsylvania-New 
York border; Bob was born in the former 
state, in the little town of Spring Creek, 
and was brought up in Jamestown 
It is sometimes remarked that Jack- 
son’s present views are in curious contrast 
to his former position as a “corporation 
lawyer,” but it should be noted that the 
corporations he represented in Jamestown 
were very small and that he was protecting 


them from larger concerns, such as the 
New York Central Railroad. 
“We are a proud people,’ he once 


“We do not like to be bossed too 
much. We do not like to have any one 
man or corporation own the town.” He is 
an ardent supporter of civil liberties. 

In 1934 he was summoned to Washington 
as general counsel in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and put on the trail of ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon, from 
whom the government won $750,000 in 
back income taxes and fines. The following 
year, as special counsel for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, he successfully 
prosecuted the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, a very large holding company. 
He prosecuted oil and automobile com- 
panies as Thurman Arnold’s predecessor in 
the antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice. He was finally made solicitor 
general in 1938, and was advanced to his 
present position when Frank Murphy was 
elevated to the Supreme Court. 


said. 
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SHORT time ago the editors of Fortune 

magazine gathered “a group of repre- 
sentative citizens” around a table to discuss 
“America’s Stake in the Present War and the 
Future World Order.” It was not the first 
time that American citizens had been brought 
together to discuss the war and what it meant 
to America, but the group was unique in that 
it included a wide variety of men in different 
fields—college presidents, lawyers, business 
executives, economists, magazine editors, mili- 
tary experts, and labor representatives. A 
complete account of their meeting is published 
in the January issue of Fortune. 

First of all, the Round Table agreed with 
the opinion of the American people in general, 
as shown in former Fortune “surveys,” that 
their sympathies were almost entirely with the 
Allies but, at the same time, they were anxious 
to keep the United States out of war. The 
Round Table went further and tried to see the 
exact difficulties that the United States would 
face in case the war should end in such a way 
as to leave this government as an island of 
democracy in a completely totalitarian world. 
If this happened, the Round Table believes 
that the economic life of the United States 
would have to be altered so that the govern- 


ment would have rigid control over production 
and trade. This, they think, would eventually 
lead to complete regimentation of industry. 
Carrying this process into political institu- 
tions, the Round Table prophesies that the 
United States would live in such danger of 
attack from without and undermining from 
within that the rights of free thought, the 
free press, and free speech would be destroyed. 
In time the United States would develop its 
own brand of totalitarianism. Military secu- 
rity would also be a problem. 

In spite of the dangers that would begin to 
threaten in case of an undemocratic victory, 
the Round Table rejects entrance into the 
war in view of present circumstances. Instead 
they feel that the United States should be firm 
in demanding her rights under international 
law and should keep a watchful eye on the 
Pacific. They recommend refusal to recognize 
the “new order” in Asia created by the Japa- 
nese, and they suggest postponement of Philip- 
pine independence in 1946 if the Philippine 
people agree. Their strongest proposal is that 
the United States take an active part in all 
organizations for peace. They do not feel that 
the United States can exist for any great 
length of time as a self-contained country. 


Increased trade relations may help, they think. 
In the end, however, they advocate a positive 
effort on the part of the United States to en- 
sure a sound peace after the war. 

x x 


Few critics have tried to evaluate American 
literature because they feel that it is still in 
the formative stages. This fact and the fact 
that he is an Englishman make Somerset 
Maugham’s article in the Saturday Evening 
Post for January 6 both interesting and un- 
usual. In his article, “Classic American 
Books,” Mr. Maugham explains he is con- 
sidering as American classics only those books 
that have broken away from the English 
tradition and have “an American tang.” 

To start the list he chooses Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography as the first writing with a 
distinctive American flavor. In the nineteenth 
century he lists the work of the following au- 
thors as classics: Herman Melville, Walt Whit- 
man, Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry James, Mark Twain, and Emily Dick- 
inson. In a later period he makes a tentative 
list of names that may prove significant as 
years pass: O. Henry, Ring Lardner, Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Vachel 
Lindsay, Eugene O’Neill, and E. A. Robinson. 


A STORM of recently 
swept British political circles follow- 
ing the sudden resignation of Leslie Hore- 
Belisha as war minister. Some applauded 
his departure; some questioned its implica- 
tions; some charged it was the work of a 
reactionary army clique. Hore-Belisha has 
offered no explanations, having retired in 
silence to the political obscurity of a back 
bench in the House of Commons. But 
few who know him believe he will be 
content to remain there for long. 

Unlike Churchill, Hore-Belisha is fairly 
new to the higher circles of British politics. 
Born of partly Jewish parentage in London, 
in 1893, he prepared for a law career at 
Clifton and Oxford, interrupting his studies 
in 1914 for army service in France. Owing 
partly to his unflagging energies, and partly 


controversy 
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LESLIE HORE-BELISHA 


to family connections, he emerged from the 
World War with. the rank of major, and 
with sufficient self-confidence to win an 
election to the House of Commons, in 1923. 

In Parliament, Hore-Belisha at first 
found it difficult to attract attention. 
Obliged to find some outlet for his ener- 
gies, he heckled parliamentary leaders witb 
sarcastic questions, engaged in revolts with- 
in his own (the Liberal) party, and attained 
a certain nuisance value which secured him 
an appointment as parliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade in 1931. The fol- 
lowing year found him financial secretary to 
the treasury. He finally saw his chance for 
fame in 1933 when, appointed minister of 
transport, he embarked upon a_ widely 
publicized highway-safety campaign, which 
brought him before the public. 

If Hore-Belisha’s safety campaign did 
not at first greatly reduce the accident toll, 
it did add to his prestige. finally elevating 
him to the post of war minister. Without 
delay he set about enthusiastically reor- 
ganizing the British army. Old infantry 
and cavalry units were motorized, old uni- 
forms gave way to new, and the solid top 
ranks of old officers were infused with new 
blood from below. The country in general 
approved, but conservative officers’ clubs 
and exclusive London tea parties seethed 
with indignation, and Hore-Belisha made 
many powerful enemies. Whether these 
enemies brought about his recent resigna- 
tion is a widely discussed question in Eng- 
land today. 
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East Indies In 
Vital Position 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


Timor and New Guinea, 
smaller islands. The British, with plenty 
of territory nearby, have been content 
with holding the Malay States and North 
Borneo (with Sarawak) in the northwest, 
and islands on the extreme eastern end of 
the triangle, some of which are shared 
with Australia and New Zealand. Having 
ousted Spain from the Philippines in 1898, 
the United States dominates that compact 
group of islands in the north, although it 
intends to abandon them in 1946 (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for January 1) 


and nearly 2,00¢ 


Great Abundance 

To a casual visitor it might seem at 
first as though there has been little change 
in the East Indies in these some 500 years 
A majority of the natives still live in 
huddled villages of earth and straw huts, 
subsist on a little rice, fruit. and vege: 
tables, and know very little of the outside 
world. Rice fields, mangrove swamps, and 
lava beds remain alternately baked by the 
tropic sun and drenched with torrential 
rains. Rakish Malay craft of ancient line- 
age still drift among the coral reefs of a 
sea which shines as bright and clear as pol- 
ished glass when the wind dies down. On 
all sides, above and below the horizon, 
volcanoes continue to smoke and mutter, 
and now and then a small island quietly 
slips beneath the sea, or another emerges 
suddenly where there was water 
before, and the Malays, in . bow low 
to their old gods. 

But here and there one sees evidence 
of something new—the squat white storage 
tank of a great foreign oil company; a 


only 
fear 





ACME 


FOR DEFENSE 


The Dutch, fearing for their colonial possessions, are 
strengthening the defenses of the Netherlands Indies 
as much as possible. This cannon tractor is crossing 
a pontoon bridge during maneuvers near Batavia, Java. 


Dutch monoplane five days out of Amster- 
dam on its 9,000-mile trip to Batavia, 
Java; wireless masts soaring high above the 
greenery; American-owned rubber store- 
houses, and buildings belonging to the Mit- 
sui and Mitsubishi trading firms in Japan. 
The more closely one examines the East 
Indies, the more apparent it becomes that 
foreign powers are deeply entrenched in 
them. 


The reason for this is their enormous 
wealth in raw materials. According to Wil- 
bur Burton, writing in Asia, 


If we take Malaysia as a whole, the natural 
resources are almost fabulous. Except in coal, 
tungsten, and antimony, there is more mineral 
wealth than in all China, Manchukuo, and 
Japan combined. Iron is not extensive, but 
the Philippines alone have more than all 
China. British Borneo and the Netherlands 
Indies contain some of the richest oil de- 
posits in the world. And, in some agricultural 
raw materials, every variety of tropical and 
subtropical product is, or could be, grown in 
lush bounty; the Netherlands Indies, for 
example, could supply the entire rubber needs 
of the world. 


In maintaining its hold on the major 
portion of Malaysia, the Netherlands has 
visited a number of material benefits on 
the islands. Tropical diseases have been 
curbed by medical care and improved 
methods of sanitation; hard roads have 
been thrown into the interiors; tribal war- 
fare has been eliminated, and so on. In 
theory, the natives enjoy a certain amount 
of political independence through the is- 
lands’ Volksraad, or assembly. 
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SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU PHOTO 


MALAYSIA 


The outlines of the United States on this map ‘oe - size and extent of the Dutch East 
ight: 


Philippines. and British Malaya. 

Actually, however, there is very little to 
be had in the way of such political freedom. 
The Netherlands Indies are 
fact, by a governor general appointed by 
Queen Wilhelmina, and sent out from The 
Hague for a five-year term. Through his 
privileges of appointment, he controls the 
Volksraad, and directs the activities of 
more than 20,000 well-paid Dutch func- 
tionaries who, in turn, oversee the affairs 
of the 60 or 65 million natives of the 
islands. Provincial autonomy does not ex- 
ist. There are virtually no public schools, 
since the Dutch believe that education 
breeds discontent. 


governed, in 


Although their general policy is to avoid 
oppressing the natives except where eco- 
nomic interests dictate, the Dutch have 
imposed heavy financial burdens upon the 
islanders. Native-produced rubber, for 
example, is heavily taxed, while that from 
European-owned plantations is not, making 
it possible for European plantation man- 
agers to earn $30,000 yearly or more, while 
natives producing an equal amount of 
rubber can scarcely make both ends meet. 
The salaries and high pensions paid to 
Dutch civil servants in the Indies, and 
mounting defense costs are paid almost 
entirely from taxation which falls most 
heavily upon the islanders themselves. 


How They Pay 


In this manner the Dutch have made the 
islands pay. Between 1920 and 1930, it 
has been estimated that the Netherlands 
realized a clear profit of about a billion 
guilders ($530,000,000) from the East In- 
Since then the earnings have been 
sliced in half by mounting armament costs 
and by declining markets. But still the 
Netherlands Indies are extremely valuable, 
since they produce 36 per cent of the 
world’s rubber, 18 per cent of its tin, over 
90 per cent of its quinine, about half its 


dies. 


tobacco, as well as copra. rice, coffee, and 
tea. Considerable tin is now extracted 
from the little island of Banka. One of 


the chief economic problems in the area 
at present is the island of Java which, 
although small, as East Indian islands go, 
contains nearly half the population of all 
Malaysia, and today is the most densely 
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‘ Indies, the 
A view of Singapore harbor. 


populated region in the world. Since it 
cannot support its huge population under 
its present agricultural economy, there is 
a strong movement afoot to establish it 
as the industrial center of the great Malay- 
sian raw material area. 


British Malaya 


Although British Malaya is much smaller 
than the Netherlands Indies, containing 
only five million people, it produces 45 per 


cent of the world’s rubber, 35 per cent of 
its tin, and carries on an annual trade 
valued at half a billion dollars. The Brit- 


ish administration in Malaya is milder than 
that of the Dutch in the Netherlands Indies. 
The British have not been so determined 
to realize large profits, and if they have 
not encouraged native education, they have 
not discouraged it either. Neither the 
British nor Dutch administrations are in 
any way comparable to that of the United 
States in the Philippines where working 
hours are shorter, wages, literacy, and the 
general standard of living and civil liberties 
higher than anywhere in eastern Asia. 
The most important fact to be borne in 
mind concerning Netherlands Indies and 
British Malaya is that this region, although 
nominally ruled by two European states, 
is actually a vast raw material reservoir 
which is exploited to its capacity by all the 
great capitalist states of the world, Great 


Britain, France, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Australia, and so on. One 
finds, for instance, $320,000,000 in British 


investments in the Netherlands Indies, and 
American investments equal to about half 
that sum. One finds 56 per cent of the 
Netherlands Indies petroleum output con- 
trolled by Royal Dutch Shell (predomi- 
nantly a British corporation), 30 per cent 
by Standard Vacuum, an American-owned 
firm, and the remainder by the Royal 
Dutch Shell Corporation and the Dutch 
Colonial Government jointly, according to 
Frederick Field in the current 
Amerasia. One finds similar situations in 
other fields. Englishmen trade in Nether- 


issue of 


lands Indies on equal terms with the Dutch, 
while the United States acts as the greatest 
market 

Malaya. 


for the rubber and tin of British 
Throughout the entire region one 
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finds a 
capital controlled from New York, Amster- 
dam, and London. 

During the last 
principal topic of conversation in Malaysia 


complex system of interlocking 


five or six years, the 
has been Japan. Rumors are rife concern- 
ing Japanese designs on the Indies, Japa- 
nese naval officers disguised as fishermen, 
Japanese spies with cameras, and others 
with field glasses and surveying instru- 
ments. Most of these stories are probably 
wild exaggerations, but it is true that Japan 
has become increasingly interested in the 
East Indies in recent years, in spite of her 
presumed preoccupation in China. In the 
years 1933-34 the Japanese were carrying 
on such an active trade with the islands 
that the British and Dutch officials became 
worried, and clamped down restrictions 
which have since cut this trade by more 
than half. 


Role of Japan 


But restrictions on Japanese trade have 


increased the danger that Japan may 
someday attempt to annex some of these 
islands. Such a move would find the 


Dutch quite incapable of resistance alone. 
Some experts believe they would simply 
retreat from island to island, blowing up all 
mines, wells, and valuable equipment, re- 
tiring to Sumatra behind the protective wall 
of Britain’s great naval base 
But it is also expected that 
attack on the Netherlands Indies would 
bring Britain into the conflict at once, 
and perhaps Australia and New Zealand as 
well, since Japanese occupation of the 
Netherlands Indies would bring Japan to 
the very edge of Australia, close to India, 
and around to the rear of Singapore— 
something no Britisher could permit. An 
attack upon the Netherlands Indies might 
be preceded by an assault on the Philip- 
pines, but not necessarily. Most observers 
are agreed, however, that a Japanese drive 
into the East Indies would very seriously 
concern the United States, because of its 
large interests in Malaysian tin, rubber, 
quinine, and other important materials. 


at Singapore. 
Japanese 


Questions and References 


1. What, if anything, does Malaysia have 
in common with Scandinavia and the Balkan 
states? 

2. What are the two chief products of Brit- 
ish Malaya? 

3. Who owns the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
and Celebes? 

4. What are some of the characteristics of 
the Malays? 

5. In what way do the East Indies play an 
important part in world affairs? 


REFERENCES: (a) Malaysia Under 
Three Flags, by Wilbur Burton. Asia, Febru- 
ary 1939, pp. 69-72. (b) Java’s Industrial 
Revolution, by William E. Fisher. Asia, De- 
cember 1939, pp. 703-704. (c) An excellent 
study of the area is “The Outlook in South- 
east Asia,” by Ruppert Emerson. Foreign 
Policy Reports, November 15, 1939. Pub- 
lished by Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 25 cents per 
copy. (d) Lifeblood of the Netherlands, 
M. T. Greene. Asia, December 1939. 
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RELIEF CO-OP 


In Los Angeles, 
relief dollars go further. 


California, 


About half the goods in the store were produced by people on relief. 


relief clients have established their own cooperative store in an effort to make their 


Goods are sold for 


cash, and at regular prices, but the profits are to be distributed among the members of the co-op. 








DOMESTIC 
Fighting Paralysis 


Thousands of dollars will be raised by the 
15,000 parties which are being held next 
week to celebrate President Roosevelt’s 58th 
birthday, January 30. Political differences 
will be forgotten, because the funds which 
are collected from ticket sales will go to 
finance the nation-wide campaign against in- 
fantile paralysis. Medical scientists 
explain all the mysteries about this disease, 
or even why the number of new cases varies 
so much from year to year. There were 
7,298 new cases in 1939, but only 1,705 in 
1938—the lowest year on record 

Since the President’s birthday parties were 
organized six years ago, more than six million 
dollars has been raised to treat patients, 
establish research laboratories, and help local 
health authorities. At first, most of the 
money went to the Warm Springs Foundation, 
in Georgia; now it is distributed to every 
part of the country. Even families which 
ordinarily are well off find their funds de- 
pleted after a child has been treated for 
infantile paralysis, for the care is prolonged 
and expensive. Only after a great deal of 
rest and gradual exercise can a patient begin 
to use braces and crutches. The infantile 
paralysis funds help these patients when their 
families can no longer provide the money. 


Relief families in Los Angeles have banded 
together to form a consumer cooperative 
store. Their venture is the nation’s first 
cooperative market which is operated entirely 
by and for relief clients. About half of the 
groceries on its shelves were produced by 
relief organizations. The rest were purchased 
from farmers, wholesalers, manufacturers. 

The members of the cooperative must pay 
cash out of their regular relief allowances for 
their purchases. The prices which they pay 
are the same as those charged in other Los 
Angeles grocery stores. But when the profits 
are determined at the end of the year, each 
member will receive a share of them, depend- 
ing on how much he purchased at the store. 


Mine Disasters 

When an explosion rocked the shafts of a 
coal mine in Bartley, West Virginia, not long 
ago, the Bureau of Mines went into action. 
It appeared at first that the lives of 85 men 
might be saved, and the Bureau sent mine 
safety experts and rescue equipment to the 
scene. One of their special railroad cars 
was rushed to Bartley, carrying extensive 
medical and disaster supplies. 

But the efforts were useless, for it soon 
became known that 92 men had probably 
perished in the pit—the nation’s worst mine 
disaster since 1928. Now the Bureau of Mines 
can only assist in removing the bodies, and 
its experts will study the causes of the blast. 
This part of their work may lead to the 




















cannot 


recommendation of safety measures which 
other mines can adopt to prevent similar 
tragedies. The worst mining accident in the 
nation’s history occurred at Monongah, West 
Virginia, where 361 men were killed by an 


explosion in 1907. Year by year, however, 
the number of deaths has been reduced. 
2.272 miners lost their lives in 1920; there 


were 1,128 deaths in 1938. The Bureau of 
Mines can claim part of the credit for this 
improvement, because it is constantly at work 
to prevent accidents by introducing safety 
methods, inspecting mines, and training oper- 
ators and miners to avoid explosions and 
cave-ins. 


Nations Health 

Medical science is gradually gaining ground 
in its fight against disease, according to a 
recent report of the United States Public 
Health Service. Health conditions improved 
some last year, and the lowest death rate on 
record was marked up in 1938, the last year 
for which complete statistics are available. 

But Surgeon General Thomas Parran warns 
that this fact “should not lull the public into 
false security nor should it be the excuse for 
a relaxation of public health effort.” Cancer 
and heart diseases continue to take a large 
number of lives; they were the only major 
causes of death which increased their toll in 
1938. There were more cases of measles than 
in any other year—a total of over 820,000. 
Only India had more smallpox than the 14,939 
cases which were reported in this country. 
Automobile accidents caused about three times 
as many deaths as the combined toll of 
typhoid fever, measles, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, and diphtheria. Diseases of the 
heart, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, nephritis, 
accidents, pneumonia, diseases of the digestive 
system, and tuberculosis were the principal 
causes of death. Dr. Parran pointed out that 
the death rate alone does not tell the complete 





SECRETARY HULL ARGUES 
The secretary of state drives home a point in defense of 
his reciprocal trade program. Hearings on proposed re- 
newal of the program are being held by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
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The Week at Ho 


What the People of the World fy 


story of the nation’s health. In addition, he 
said, there are the losses of time and money 
during illness, the suffering which results from 
lack of medical care, and the thousands of 
cases of preventable illness. 


Trade Jneaties 


Both President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull are anxiously watching the hear- 
ings on the reciprocal trade treaty program 
which are now being held in Congress. The 
law under which these treaties have been 
made expires on June 12. Unless the law is 
extended, no new trade treaties can be drawn 
up between the United States and foreign 
countries. And the treaties which are now in 
force cannot be renewed when they expire. 

Secretary Hull and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace have already vigorously de- 
fended the treaties at the House committee 
hearings, and other witnesses—both support- 
ers and opponents of the program—are being 
heard. A committee in the Senate will hold 
a similar inquiry. With this background of 
opinions and information, Congress will later 
debate and vote on extending the program. 
The trade treaties have been a keystone of 
Secretary Hull's foreign policy. As the argu- 




















“COMRADE, I’M NOT SURE 1 


CAN LIBERATE HIM!” 


ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


ments are advanced, it seems apparent that 
the entire program will become a major is- 
sue in the 1940 political campaign. 


Envoys Eachanged 


For the first time in history, the United 
States and Australia are exchanging ministers. 
Unsettled conditions in the world prompted 
the action, which marks the establishment of 
formal diplomatic relations between the two 
nations. In the past, the British ambassador 
to the United States has handled Australia’s 
interests in this country, and our ambassador 
to Great Britain has looked after our rela- 
tions with Australia. There have been, of 
course, American consuls in Australia. But 
Australia is increasingly apprehensive over 
Japan’s actions in Asia, as well as disturbed 
by the European war. Her growing impor- 
tance in the British Empire and the part 
which she must play in the Far East created 


the desire for closer ties with the United 
States. 
The first American minister to Australia 


will be Clarence E. Gauss, who has spent 
most of his 40 years of service in the State 
Department at posts in the Far East. From 
Canberra will come Richard Gardiner Casey, 
who has held a number of diplomatic and 
political posts for his country. 


Lynching Bill 

Perplexing arguments always arise when 
Congress considers an anti-lynching bill. The 
current bill is not the first proposal to curb 
lynchings by establishing federal penalties for 
the offense. Always in the past, the House 
and Senate have defeated such measures. The 
present bill, which has already passed the 
House, provides that law-enforcement officers 


who are negligent in preventing mob lynch- 
ings will be fined or imprisoned, and that 
the county or city in which the lynching takes 
place will have to compensate the family of 
the victim. 

The number of lynchings varies from year 
to year. In 1892—one of the worst years— 
there were 231 lynchings in the United States. 
The number dropped to 130 in 1901, then 


to 61 in 1920. There has not been a con- 
tinuous decline since then; in some years, 
there are sharp increases. But in 1939, the 


best year so far, there were three cases. The 
senators and representatives who are opposed 
to any action on the part of the federal goy- 

















THE OLD TRUSTY WEATHER VANE 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


ernment say that such a law would be an 
interference with the rights of the states and 
to direct their own law enforcement. 
They also point to the number of murders in 
some of our large cities, and compare that 
with the decreasing number of lynchings. 
Supporters of the bill contend that local offi- 
cials are sometimes purposely negligent in 
preventing lynchings or in punishing those 
who take part in them. It is for this reason, 
they say, that the federal government should 
take action to check this type of crime. 


The Census and After 


The 1940 census will cost the country $45,- 
000,000 and will be more of an economic 
and social survey than a simple ‘‘enumera- 
tion,” as provided by Article I, Section 2, 
of the Constitution. It will, nevertheless, re- 
tain one of its prime and original functions, 
which was to provide data for a decennial 
reapportionment of congressional representa- 
tion. The states today send representatives 
to Congress at the rate of one for every 
290,000 persons on their 1930 population. In 
every 10-year period the population grows 
and shifts. States which in the previous 
census may have had small populations, at the 
next census may show that they deserve 
more representation, while states that once 
were population centers appear to have stood 
still or even lost population. Yet with their 
superior voting power, such states in the past 
have opposed reapportionment, and_ party 
members have fought change when the new 
statistics promised increased strength for the 
opposition. In the past the party in power 
has frequently sought to cheat the opposition 
by setting up congressional districts in such 
a way as to give its voting strength an undue 
amount of influence, a process known 4S 
gerrymandering. 

Two weeks ago President Roosevelt, in 4 
letter to Matthew Dunn, chairman of the 
Census Committee, urged the passage of the 
Vandenberg Resolution, which would bring up 
to date the Reapportionment Act of 1929 and 
make it apply to the new census. There 1s 
opposition to reapportionment on the part of 
congressmen of both parties and many seC- 
tions of the country, presumably based on 
personal or regional fears, and, according to 4 
recent New York Times dispatch, “A few 
leaders feel that the opposition may be strong 
enough to prevent a reapportionment in 1941. 
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The Week in Ewrene 


(1) Finland 

Determined to rectify its past mistakes and 
to break the military deadlock in Finland, the 
Soviet government launched heavy air attacks 
on Finnish population centers, last week, while 
continuing to move heavy reinforcements up 
to the Karelian front. Crack units of the 
Soviet NKVD (secret police) troops began to 
appear in the front lines, and big guns pounded 
Finland’s Mannerheim Line without respite. 
Although the Finn lines have continued to 
hold firm in crucial sectors, military experts 
have expressed the belief that a Russian 
break-through may come unless Finland’s 
fast-dwindling munitions stocks are soon re- 
plenished. A trickle of supplies and volunteers 
from Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, and 
other European states are already en route 
to Finland, but whether they will prove suf- 
ficient only time can tell. 


(2) The Balkans 

There is a great deal of speculation in south- 
eastern Europe today concerning the recent 
meeting in Venice between the Italian and 
Hungarian foreign ministers, Count Ciano 
and Count Csaky. Although neither govern- 
ment has issued an official report concerning 
matters discussed at that conference, Rome 
and Budapest have made no attempt to hide 
its importance. Unofficial reports indicate 
that Italy has persuaded Hungary to drop, for 
the time being, its territorial claims on Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia in return for an Italian 
guarantee of military aid against either a Rus- 


Three 
British 





sian or a German attack. The government of 
Italy has made no attempt to deny or to sup- 
press these reports. It is now believed that 
Italy is asking Yugoslavia for permission to 
move her troops through Yugoslav territory 
to Hungary, in the event of an attack upon 
the latter. Even more mystery shrouds re- 
ports of a recent secret meeting between King 
Carol, of Rumania, and Yugoslavia’s regent, 
Prince Paul, in a little border town. All Eu- 
rope is watching these Balkan developments 
with keen interest. 


(3) In the West 

In Western Europe the feeling is growing 
that Germany intends to launch a big offen- 
sive very soon. Aerial activity over England, 
Germany, and the North Sea has become in- 
tense, Germany has called up more troops, 
Belgium and the Netherlands are once again 
looking to their defenses. Many people expect 
a sudden German drive through Belgium and 
the Netherlands (combined, perhaps, with a 
Soviet drive on Scandinavia), or a mass as- 
sault on the Maginot Line, although it is 
doubted that Germany would attempt such an 
attack unless she adds another 100 army divi- 
sions to the some 120 now reported to be sta- 
tioned in or near the West Wall. A mass air 
attack on England is also considered possible. 


Change in Premiers 

On January 14, General Nubuyuki Abe pre- 
sented himself at the Imperial Palace in To- 
kyo, bowed low before his emperor, and for- 
mally resigned as premier of Japan. There was 
nothing surprising in his resignation. It had 
been requested by the Japanese Diet (parlia- 
ment), agreed upon by the army, and brought 
about by Abe’s failure to make headway in ne- 
gotiating a new commercial treaty with the 
United States to replace the one which expires 
on January 26. A shortage of fuel and food 
in Japan also figured prominently in Abe’s res- 
ignation. Since the whole trouble seemed to 
stem from the army’s long war in China, po- 
litical circles believed the new premier would 
be a strong, reactionary army man who would 
rule Japan in the name of the army. 

Japanese newspapers and radios were al- 
ready announcing the selection of such a man, 
General Shunroku Hata, last week, when word 
came from the Imperial Palace that the em- 
peror’s choice had fallen instead upon Admiral 
Mitsumasa Yonai, the former minister of 
navy. Since this 60-year-old admiral has long 
been known as an opponent of army extrem- 
ists, and has long favored friendly relations 
with the United States and Great Britain, his 
appointment has been interpreted as a move to 
improve relations with the United States. 


Some view it as a severe jolt to army extrem- 
ists, but some believe the Japanese army is 
glad to escape the responsibility for whatever 





WIDE WORLD 


BACK FROM THE RAID 


of the British bombers, which engaged in a raid on the German base at Helgoland, recently, return home. 
Planes, according to British claims, have been carrying on reconnaissance flights far into Germany during 
the last few weeks. 





WIDE WORLD 


RUSSIAN EQUIPMENT 


According to reports from Finland, 
other heavy equipment with their guns. 


failures the next few months may bring to 
Japan. 


German Population 


Last summer the German minority living in 
that mountainous section of northeastern Italy 
known as Bolzano, or the Tyrol, were given 
the choice of emigrating to Germany at the 
government’s expense, or of remaining in Italy 
and renouncing forever all allegiance to the 
fatherland from which they had been severed 
after the World War. When the final vote 
was tabulated, a little more than a week ago, 
Italians were shocked to learn that 180,000 (or 
roughly 67 per cent) of the 267,000 Tyrolean 
Germans had voted to return to Germany; 
32,000 (12 per cent) had voted to stay, while 
the remainder had not voted at all. In Italian 
eyes, the vote spelled the failure of all efforts 
to assimilate these Germans, but in German 
eyes it meant more Germans for Germany. 

While the Tyrolean Germans are returning 
by thousands to their fatherland, 130,000 Ger- 
mans are moving slowly across the frozen 
plains of Poland in old, wooden carts, the fam- 
ilies inside protected from the icy winds by 
buttresses of straw and blankets. Nearly 
12,000 of these teams have been moving from 
Soviet Poland into German Poland since De- 
cember 20, when the great migration began. 
Both the Italian and Polish-German groups 
will be resettled in western Poland at the ex- 
pense of Polish families, which are being evac- 
uated by force. All in all, the German gov- 
ernment expects to add 400,000 Germans to 
its population by these immigrations from 
Soviet Poland, Italy, the Baltic states, and 
other lands. 

At the same time, Germany’s population is 
being increased in other ways. As a result of 
the Nazi drive for large families, the birth rate 
has increased from 14.7 births for every thou- 
sand people, in 1933, to 20.7 per thousand last 
year. By means of territorial conquest, repa- 
triation methods, and the encouragement of 
large families, the German government has in- 
creased the population under its control from 
66,000,000 in 1933, to somewhere near 105,- 
000,000 today. 


Volcanoes at Work 


In many parts of the world where active 
volcanoes are to be found, extensive surveys 
into the cause and effect of volcanic eruptions 
are carried on by small but earnest groups of 
specialists known as volcanologists. The study 
of volcanology has been pressed with particu- 
lar intensity in those regions where volcanic 
disturbances are frequent and dangerous, such 
as in Japan, New Zealand, and in the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Such surveys have long been pushed in 
Italy, where volcanoes have probably caused 
more damage than in any other European na- 
tion. But the Italian government has not 
limited itself to inquiries into cause and effect. 
In a Tuscan valley, in northern Italy, Italian 
engineers have adopted methods akin to oil- 
drilling to pierce the thin volcanic crust and 
then to harness (or ‘“‘cap”) the jets of live 
steam which burst upward with great force. 


the Finns have had great success in 
The soldiers above, are Finnish soldiers inspecting a twin-motored Rus- 
sian bombing plane brought down by gunners during recent fighting along the 


stopping Russian tanks, planes, and 


frontier. 


This natural steam is driven by its own power 
through huge pipes and into eight turbine 
plants where it is converted into electric 
power, furnishing sufficient electricity to op- 
erate the railroad between Rome and Pisa, and 
to supply the houses and mills of Tuscany 
with light and power. This spectacular method 
of power production, together with an in- 
creased development of Italian water power, 
compensates in part for Italy’s lack of coal. 
It is one phase of fascist Italy’s struggle to 
achieve national self-sufficiency. 


Ecuador Election 


It is Ecuador’s misfortune to be located on 
that sector of South America’s Pacific coast 
where the towering Andes Mountains meet 
the equator. The mountains stand as an im- 
mense barrier between east and west. The 
equatorial climate produces dense vegetation 
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TOUGH TIRES 


Pneumatic tires that will resist bullets are being developed 

in England. Tests have shown that tires of this type 

may be subjected to rifle fire without having their use- 
fulness impaired. 


in the coastal lowlands, and saps the strength 
and vigor of white men. Between the climate 
and communication difficulties, Ecuador has 
always been hard to govern and to develop. 
Large deposits of coal, iron, copper, lead, 
silver, sulphur, and a few other minerals have 
been allowed to lie almost untouched beneath 
the soil, while the 2,756,000 people of the 
land earn a poor living by agriculture and by 
the manufacture of Panama hats. Lacking 
adequate communications, sectionalism in 
Ecuador has been rampant, civil strife fre- 
quent, and border disputes with Peru (over 
100,000 square miles of wilderness east of the 
Andes) interminable. A fairly liberal con- 
stitution was adopted in 1929, but the gov- 
ernment has had its difficulties since. 

Recently Ecuador held a presidential elec- 
tion. When the last votes were tabulated, it 
was announced that Dr. Arroyo del Rio, the 
liberal candidate, had defeated the former 
president and self-proclaimed dictator, José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra. Ibarra immediately 
gathered some troops and attempted to seize 
the government by force. A scattering of 
shots were exchanged and a brief but brisk 
melee ensued. When the dust settled once 
more, Ibarra was on his way to exile, and the 
constitutional government firmly in the sad- 
dle. A majority of the people of Ecuador, 
as is true in most Latin-American states, 
desire above all, a stable, constitutional gov- 
ernment. Many regard the failure of Ibarra’s 
attempted coup as a good sign. 
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Beauty Culture 


EAUTY culture is a comparatively new 

business and the number of persons 
employed in it has quadrupled in the last 
20 years. Today, although it is on a 
more even keel and the increase in em- 
ployment is tapering off, it still offers 
profitable jobs for girls, and at a small 
financial outlay. 

Manicurists are the least skilled labor in 
this profession, and “specialists” have the 
special knowledge their name implies; the 
great majority of beauticians, 80 per cent 
of them, are known as “general operators.”’ 

The duties of an operator include hair- 
cutting, singeing, shampooing, scalp treat- 
ment, hairdressing, dyeing, eyebrow-arch- 
ing, and the use of all the electrical ap- 
pliances involved in these operations. Be- 
cause these machines and the preparations 
used are dangerous in the hands of incom- 
petents, all the states have laws respecting 
operators. 

Usually there is a minimum-age require- 
ment of 18, and a law requiring at least a 
grammar school education. To qualify as 
operators, girls must attend one of the 
country’s 300 trade schools for beauticians, 
and the length of the course is usually 
fixed at either four or six months. State 
examinations are given before a girl is 
allowed to practice. 

The tuition at these schools ranges from 
$100 to $250 and it is foolish to economize 
here, for a school with a poor reputation 
may hamper a girl’s whole career. Books 
and materials cost an extra $25 or $50. 
In almost all schools these expenses may be 
paid on the installment plan, and there are 
courses at night for girls supporting them- 
selves during the day. The Department 
of Labor reports that only one in every 
eight girls employed in this business is 
placed by her school, and only one in a 
hundred by a commercial employment 
agency. 

A licensed operator may, of course, go 
into business for herself, taking the usual 
risks. Her equipment will cost about 
$750, and even if she is successful, her 
earnings for some time may not exceed 
what she would earn as the employee of a 
prosperous salon. 

These girls often start as low as $10 
a week, but $14.50 is about the average. 
And in order to ensure a better standard of 
work, some states are putting through 
minimum-wage laws for operators; Illinois 
has passed a $16.50 minimum. Tips bring 
an an additional $1 to $4 a week. 

The personal qualifications for such work 
include intelligence, tact, a pleasant dis- 
position and good manners, and a fair 
amount of physical strength. The last 
is important, for operators are often on 
their feet, stooping over their clients, for 
as many as 10 hours a day, and not a 
few are forced to give up the work be- 
cause of the physical strain. 

Manicurists are not subject to the state 


regulations that govern operators. They 
may learn their trade at home or in four 
months at school, and because they have 
less skill than operators, they are usually 
paid less when employed in beauty parlors. 
Although they seldom go into business all 
alone, most of those who work in barber- 
shops have concessions. That is, they pay 
part of the rent and upkeep and retain all 
the money they take in. 

Specialists are experienced operators who 
now specialize on a particular phase of 
operating, such as working out hair arrange- 
ments, dyeing hair, treating the complexion, 
and so on. Their work usually pays $35 or 
$40 a week. 

Less than 10 per cent of those in this 
profession are men, and these are either 
managers of beauty establishments or 
skilled operators (usually of foreign na- 
tionality or ancestry) who are specialists 
in hairdressing or makeup. American boys 
rather look down on the trade, and this 
is just as well, since the demand for young 
men is slight. 

A study made by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor indicates that 
in a cross section of the profession, 70 per 
cent of the women in it were under 30, 
and that employers reported a preference 
on the part of the public for young women. 
This need not worry a young woman un- 
duly, however, because the following that 
an operator builds up in the course of six 
or seven years makes her valuable to her 
employer, and it is the middle-aged new- 
comers against whom he will discriminate. 

Other aspects of the profession are fairly 
encouraging. Business is relatively stable, 
and there are many allied occupations into 
which an experienced operator may transfer 
if she wishes. 


Students in Cleveland High School 


Have Court for Law Enforcement 


ERE is the report of a student gov- 
ernment project to which reference 
is made on page 1 of this paper 

Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is a school community in which each mem- 
ber shares responsibilities in keeping order 
and in obeying the law. Here a traffic court 
tries. students who disturb the peace and 
break school rules. The entire staff of 
court officials, including the judge, Joe 
Berdysz, a senior, is composed of students. 

When one of the school laws is violated 
by a pupil, his name and a witness’ name 
are taken by either a Student Council repre- 
sentative or a member of the Tollentes 
(honor guards), both of whom have the 
authority to arrest traffic violators. A 
court summons is then made out by the 
clerk who sees that it is delivered well in 
advance of the trial. 

When the day of the trial arrives, most 
pupils plead guilty and receive a sentence 
from the judge. The guilty student may 
have part of his lunch period taken away 
or he may be assigned to stay after school 
a certain number of periods. He may also 
be deprived of other privileges for a cer- 
tain length of time. 

If a student pleads not guilty, the 
defendant’s witnesses and the arresting 
officer’s witnesses are brought in. After 
the jury hears both the plaintiff and the 
defendant, it leaves the courtroom and 
reaches a verdict. Upon reaching a verdict, 
the members reenter the courtroom. There- 
upon the foreman of the jury gives the 
decision. The guilty pupil receives a just 
punishment if guilty; if he is found not 
guilty, he is exonerated and the case is 
dismissed. 

The jury is composed of three Student 
Council representatives, three Tollentes 
members, and three pupils from the stu- 
dent body. Their classifications range all 
the way from the 7B to the 12A. The jury 
members are changed every month 

When a traffic violator seems properly 
repentant at a first offense, he is given a 
word of advice from the judge and his case 
is dismissed. 

The very first case on the court docket 
was that of five junior high school girls 
who were found making too much noise 
in the halls during lunch periods. With 
grave faces, the culprits entered separate 
pleas of guilty to the charge of resisting 
arrest. 

After admonishing the girls, the judge 
penalized them by taking away 20 
minutes of their lunch period for a week 
beginning that day. When the girls left 
the courtroom, they were a_ thoughtful 
group who realized that the court also 
has the power to enforce decisions. 

The pupil who fails to report for punish- 
ment is referred to Miss Jean Dickerson, 
Student Council sponsor. 

After reading about a traffic court in a 
San Diego high school newspaper, a Student 
Council member brought the matter up at 
a meeting last semester. The majority of 
Student Council representatives enthusias- 


tically voted for such a court. They then 
took the idea back to their homeroom for a 
vote. There it was found that the majority 
of students favored it, too 

Wholeheartedly behind the court is the 
school paper, the Lincoln Log, which helped 
the executive committee draw up a set of 

















INCREASED TRAVEL HAS CREATED A_ TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM 


(From an illustration in “Our Life Today,” by Bacon 
and Krug. Little, Brown.) 


laws and punishments and the entire court 
procedure. 

Now all the students in Lincoln High 
School are cooperating since they feel that 
the court is a challenge to good citizens 





William Penn, the Quaker settler for 
whom the state of Pennsylvania is named, 
once made the following comment on 
government 

Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them, and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so 
by them, they are ruined too. Wherefore 
governments rather depend upon men, 
than men upon governments. Let men 
be good and the government cannot be 
bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. But if 
men be bad, let the government be ever 
so good, they will endeavor to warp it 
and spoil it to their turn. 


Youth Orchestra 

Young musicians who desire to compete 
for places on the National Youth Admin- 
istration orchestra which Leopold Stokow- 
ski will take on a tour through Latin 
America this summer must make their ap- 
plications by February 1, the deadline date. 
Anyone who is interested in trying out 
should obtain the details of the selections 
and the trip from the NYA_headquarters in 
his state, or the nearest local NYA office 

Applications are already pouring into 
these offices. After a series of elimina- 
tions, 109 musicians will be chosen to 
make the tour, which will last through May, 
June, and July. The players must be 
between 16 and 25 years old, and the 
NYA hopes that it will be possible for 
every state to be represented. Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who formerly conducted the Philadel- 
phia Symphony, has stated that the orches- 
tra probably will visit Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, and a number of 
South American countries. 
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Keen Up With the News? - 














(For answ 


1. The amount to which the federal gov- 
ernment may incur indebtedness is fixed 
at approximately (a) 25, (b) 35, (c) 45, (d) 
55 billion dollars. 

2. The only widows eligible to receive so- 
cial security pensions are those over 65 years 
of age. True or false? 

3. The forced resignation of 
from the cabinet has caused a furor in Great 
Britain. 

4. How many passengers can the trans- 
atlantic “clippers” carry? 

5. The navy plans to build “the world’s 
most powerful fleet” of (a) submarines (b) 
destroyers, (c) cruisers, (d) battleships. 

6. The “Great Americans” series of stamps 
will honor 35 people, grouped under seven 
professions. The first to appear, starting 


next week, will be members of what profes- 
sion? 

7. United States Ambassador 
has been carrying on crucial negotiations in 
Tokyo. 

8. Possibly the most important figure in the 
Balkans is King 
n 


. of Rumania. 


ers to the following questions, turn to page 7, column 4) 


®. Mr. Roosevelt’s recent activities have 
made some people recall the ‘14 Points,” 
drawn up by what President ? 

10. Food is not yet being rationed in Eng- 
land. True or false? 


11. Next year will be the (a) fifth, (b) 
seventh, (c) ninth, (d) eleventh consecutive 
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year in which the federal government will 
have been run at a deficit. 


12. The proposed bill to embargo nations 
violating the Nine-Power Treaty would be 
most injurious to what nation? 


13. The Civil Aeronautics Authority pre- 
dicts that this country by August will have 
how many civilian pilots? 

14. Now the British have lodged a diplo- 
matic protest with the United States govern- 
ment. What does it concern? 

15. Clarence K. Streit, former New York 
Times correspondent in Geneva, recently wrote 
a book called “Union Now,” which is pro- 
voking much comment. It deals with (a) the 
Soviet Union, (b) a political union of 
all democracies, (c) the Union of South 
Africa, (d) forces undermining the United 
States. 


16. Republican leaders have pointed out 
that the first Jackson Day Dinner marked the 
“extinguishment of ; a 
1835. 

17. Who is titular head of the Republican 
party? 

18. After the President’s .Jackson Day Din- 
ner speech, political writers felt it certain that 
he would run for a third term. True or false? 

19. Count Csaky recently made an agree- 
ment in behalf of what country? 
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Detense of U. 8. 
Raises Problems 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


ships, and how large an army and air force 
they will need in order to accomplish the 
ends they are determined to reach. 

This has not always been done in Ameri- 
can history. As a usual thing, it has not 
been done. The American people have not 
really come to grips with the question of 
what objects they are determined to fight 
for. The usual procedure has been for 
them to be very vague about their national 
purposes, but to call for an increase in 
the armed forces whenever, for any reason 
they have felt insecure. Then in times 
when they have felt rather secure, when 
there are no immediate threats of war, 
they have allowed preparedness to lag and, 
in certain cases, have actually destroyed 
naval vessels already built. 


Defending U. S. Interests 


If we wish to change that haphazard 
practice and get down to brass tacks on 
the problem of preparedness, the first 
step is to make up our minds what we are 
determined to fight for if it should be 
necessary. Here are certain of the pos- 
sibilities : 

1. We may decide that the United States 
should defend our own land, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, from attack, but that 
we should not fight to prevent other coun- 
tries from invading South America, and 
that we should not defend the Philippine 
Islands, and, furthermore, that we should 
not take part in any European wars. If 
this is to be our policy, we probably do 
not need any great increase in our armed 
forces. We need good equipment, of 
course. We should have a_ thoroughly 
efficient army and navy and air 
But we do not need the most powerful 
navy in the world. The experts would 
probably agree to that proposition. 

2. We may decide that, in addition to 
defending the territory of the United States, 
we should defend the Western Hemisphere 
against attack. That is really the idea 
which the leaders of our navy have in 
mind in recommending such an increase in 
our naval forces. They say that we should 
prepare for “hemispheric defense.’ They 
say that we may need to defend the two 
Americas from a double attack, attack on 
the Atlantic side and also on the Pacific, 
and that these attacks may come at the 
same time. If we are to prepare to defend 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
North and South America, we will probably 
need a navy as large as the new program 
demands. The New York 7imes, in report- 
ing the testimony of Admiral Stark before 


force. 



































































This chart shows some of the leading types of naval vessels which the United States owns, is building, and plans to build. 
the present program of limited expansion, and the planes which both the army and navy expect to have within a short time. 


U. S. NATIONAL DEFENSE FORCES 
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It shows the size of the army under 
It should be noted that the figures 


in the “‘proposed’’ column under ‘The Navy’ are purely tentative and are likely to be considerably changed by the time national defense appropriations are passed 


the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, says: “The existing 
navy is not adequate for the defense of 
the coast line from Maine to Brazil and at 
the same time for that of the Pacific. 
Admiral Stark stated that this is under- 
stood to be a major reason behind the 
proposal to build the great cruiser fleet 
provided for in the Vinson bill.” 


The Philippines 


3. The American people might con- 
ceivably decide to protect the Philippine 
Islands against attack and to have some- 
thing to say about what happens in China. 
We should face squarely the fact that 
Japan may undertake to build a_greai 
empire in eastern China. She may conquer 
China and then undertake to seize the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippine Is- 
lands. If she undertakes this, will we per- 
mit her to go on with her plans without 
resistance, or will we undertake to defend 
the Philippines and to prevent Japan from 
conquering all eastern Asia? If we are 
to undertake such a thing as that, we should 
have a much larger navy and air 
force than we have. Probably we could not 
go into Asiatic waters and defeat Japan 
unless we had a navy at least twice the 
strength of Japan’s, which we do not have 
now. If that is our plan, we must 
strengthen the fortifications of Hawaii, we 
must fortify Guam, and we must pour our 
money into the construction of naval 
vessels and airplanes. 


very 


4. We may decide not only to defend 
the Philippine Islands, but also to protect 
democracy in Europe if it should be 
dangerously threatened. If we are to be 
prepared to fight a great war in the Pacific 
and a great war in the Atlantic at the same 
time, we will need armed forces incom- 
parably greater than those proposed in the 
present program, expensive though it is. 
Of course, if we should fight in the Atlantic, 


Defense Problems of U.S Armed Forces 
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N. Y. TIMES 


PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE 


There is difference of opinion over the amount of territory in this hemisphere and in the Far Pacific which 
the United States should undertake to defend. 


by Congress. 


allies But the 
the better our chance 


we will probably have 
larger our forces are, 
of success. 

All sorts of complications will arise, of 
course, when we come to grips with this 
problem. For example, you may have 
some reason to take any of the following 
four positions: 

(a) “I personally think that we should 
adopt the first of the four courses named 
I think we should content ourselves with 
protecting our own territory, But I am 
afraid that other people will not agree with 
me and that, regardless of my opinions, the 
country might get into a war over Asiatic 
or European problems. Hence I favor 
tremendous military and naval prepara- 
tions.” 

(b) “I have no way of knowing what 
problems will come up within the next 
few years or what our foreign policy may 
be. I want to be prepared for any emer- 
gency. Hence I am for preparedness on 
a great scale.” 

(c) “I don’t want to go to war, but I 
think that if we have very powerful armed 
forces other countries will be afraid of 
us and will be less aggressive.” 

(d) “I am opposed to preparedness be- 
cause I am afraid that if we build up 
enormous forces we will be tempted to 
use them,” 


Another Argument 


Here is another argument which must 
be taken into account, and it is an im- 
portant one: If we spend great sums of 
money for defense, the government’s fi- 
nancial position will be weakened. We 
cannot have great armed forces without 
paying a huge price. If we pay great 
enough sums for defense, we may en- 
danger the very safety we are trying to 
protect. 

Many people believe that if calamity 
ever comes in America, it will come, not 
from the outside, but rather it will come 
because of a breakdown of our finances 
and of our industry. If we spend $2,000.- 
000,000 or more for defense we must do 
one of three things: 

(a) Add greatly to the national debt, 
which is dangerous. 

(b) Increase taxes tremendously, which. 
in the opinion of many, may retard or 
prevent recovery. 

(c) Cut expenses which the government 
has been incurring for other things, and 
this may be dangerous. 

John T. Flynn, who is a_ well-known 
economist, points out that the government 
is planning to cut a number of expenses 
in order to have money for its great defense 
program. It is reducing its expenses for 
work relief by $275,000,000. It is cutting 
PWA work by $255,000,000. It is with- 
drawing large sums of money from the 
CCC, the NYA, and many other agencies. 


Questions and References 


1. If the President’s recommendations are 
accepted, how much money will the United 
States spend for national defense next year? 

2. How does this figure compare with the 
expenditures for 1937? for 1934? What pro- 
portion of the government’s total expenditures 
does it constitute? 

3. How does opinion differ in this country 
as to the objectives of our national defense 
program ? 

4. Do you think the United States should 
build a navy large enough to defend the Phil- 
ippine Islands? the Western Hemisphere? 
continental United States? 

5. What is the connection between the na- 
tional defense needs of the United States 
and the foreign policy of this country? 
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Customer: “And are you quite certain that 
this is genuine antique?” 


New Assistant: “Quite certain, madam. 
And, more than that, it’s quite the latest 
thing in antiques.” -GRIT 





Friend: “You had a very fashionable audi- 
ence.” 


Pianist: “Yes—at times there wasn’t a 
single person in the room who was listening!” 
—SELECTED 


Guitar players must keep in the plink of 
condition. —DruM 

“You promised to give me a quarter of 
vour salary each week for pin money.” 

“Well, here you are. 


9) 


Here’s 25 cents! 
Kitty Kat 

















“1 LIVE 


IN CONSTANT TERROR OF STICKING 
MYSELF.” 


NOFZIGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Clerk: “May I have next Monday off?” 
Boss: “Why, may I ask?” 
“Tt’s my silver wedding anniversary, sir.” 
“What!” roared the boss. “Are we going 
to have to put up with this every 25 years?” 
—SELECTED 
Sergeant (to rookie policeman reporting for 
duty an hour late): ““‘You should have been 
on your beat an hour ago.” 
Rookie: “Why, what happened?” 
JoTTincs 


“Did you ever hear about the fellow who 
invented a device for looking through walls?” 

“No, I didn’t. What does he call it?” 

“A window.” —W ATCHMAN-EXAMINER 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. (c); 2. false; 3. Leslie Hore-Belisha; 
4.50; 5. (c); 6. they will be authors; 7. Joseph 
Clark Grew; 8. Carol II; 9. Woodrow Wil- 
son; 10. false; 11. (d); 12. Japan; 13. 40,- 
000; 14. the Neutrality Act, which they feel 
discriminates against their shipping; 15. (b); 
16. the national debt; 17. Alfred M. Landon; 
18. false; 19. Hungary. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Arroyo del Rio (ah- 
roe’yoe del’ ree’oe), Batavia (bah-tah’vee-ah), 
Bolzano (boel-tsah’noe), Celebes (sell’e-beez), 
Ciano (chah’noe), Csaky (chah’kee), Java 
(jah’vah), José Maria Velasco Ibarra (hoe- 
say’ mah-ree’ah vel-as’koe ee-bah’rah), Luzon 
(loo-zon’), Mitsui (mit-soo’ee), Mitsubishi 


(mit-soo-bee’shee), Mitsumasa Yonai (mit- 
soo-mah’sah yoe’ni), Nubuyuki Abe (noo- 
boo-yoo’kee ah’bay), Sarawak  (sah-rah’- 


wahk), Shunroku Hata (shoon-roe’koo hah’- 
tah), Sumatra (soo-mah’trah). 








REFERENCES: (a) American Military and 
Foreign Policies—Their Interdependence anct 
What to Do About It, by G. F. Eliot. Her- 
pers, November 1939, pp. 619-628. (b) There: 
is a pro and con discussion on national defense 
in Congressional Digest, March 1939, pp. 68- 
96. (c) Our American Defenses, by F. Pratt.. 
Current History, November 1939, pp. 26-29. 
(d) Wanted: A Sane Defense Policy, by Oi Gi. 
Villard. Harpers, April 1939, pp. 449-45m. 





(e) National Defense—A Progressive Policy ; 
Symposium. The New Republic, March 30. 
1938, pp. 233-258. 
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Government Reorganization. Dec. 4—1 
Great Britain. (See also Europe) 


Athenia. Sept. 18—5 

Canada. Sept. 25—4; Nov. 6—5 

Colonies. Sept. 11—5 

Empire. Sept. 18—5 

Exports. Jan. 15—5 

Financial War. Oct. 23—1 

India. Oct. 30—5; Nov. 20—5; Dec. 4—1 

Internal Conditions. Nov. 20—5 

Ireland. Jan. 1—5 

Propaganda Leaflets. Oct. 16—5 

Taxes. Oct. 9—5 

Turkish Agreement. Oct. 30—1 
Greece. Nov. 13—2 


Green, William. Oct. 2—6 


Gustaf, King. Jan. 8—6 
H 
Harriman, Mrs. J. Borden. Nov. 27—6 
Health. 
Cancer. Sept. 25—5 


Hospitals. Jan. 8—4 
Insurance. Oct. 16—2 
National Picture. Oct. 16—1 
Historical Backgrounds. 
America and Far East. 
American Education. 
Corporations. Nov. 
Depression, History of. 
Dutch-Belgian Neutrality. 


Jan. 1—6 
Nov. 6—6 
13—6 
Oct. 23—6 
Nov. 20—6 


Embargo, Neutrality, and War of 1812. 
Oct. 16—6 
German and Russian Foreign Policies. Oct. 
9—6 
Government Expansion. Jan. 15—6 
Hitler and Holy Roman Empire. Sept. 
11—6 
International Law. Dec. 11—6 
Italy and World War. Nov. 27—6 
Napoleonic Wars. Oct. 2—6 
Neutrality in the World War. Sept. 25—6 
Ottoman Empire. Oct. 30—6 
Polish History. Sept. 18—6 
Third Term. Dec. 4—6 
Hore-Belisha, Leslie. Jan. 22—2 
Hours of Labor. Oct. 16—4 
Housing. 
Federal Housing Administration. Nov. 6—4 
National Picture. Oct. 23—1 
New York City. Oct. 23—4 
Parkchester. Dec. 4—4 
Students of. Oct. 30—7 
United States Housing Authority. Nov. 
27—4 
I 
India. Oct. 30—5; Nov. 20—5; Dec. 4—1 


Industry. (See Business, Labor) 
Inonu, Ismet. Oct. 30—6 
Insurance, Health. (See Health) 
International Relations. (See Europe, Far 
East, Foreign Policy—U. S.) 
Ireland. Jan. 1—5 
Italy. (See also Europe) 
Albania. Dec. 11—5 
Fascist State. Nov. 6—2 
Neutrality. Nov. 27—1 
Papal Visit. Jan. 8—5 
World War. Nov. 27—6 
J 
Jackson, Robert H. Jan. 22—2 
Japan. (See also Far East) 
Foreign Ministry. Oct. 23—5 
Foreign Policy. Nov. 27—5 
Internal Situation. Jan. 8—5 
Russia. Jan. 15—5 
United States. Oct. 30—5; Jan. 1—5 
K 
Oct. 9—6 
Labor. (See also Business) 
AFL vs. CIO. Sept. 11—4; 
Dec. 11—4 
Child Labor. 
Chrysler Election. Oct. 9—4 
Duties of. Dec. 4—4 
Employment. Nov. 27—4 
International Labor Organization. 
27—4 
Migrant Labor. 
National Labor 
27—4 
Strikes. Sept. 18—5; Nov. 13—4 
Training Jobless. Dec. 4—4 
Wages and Hours. Oct. 16—4 
La Guardia, Fiorello. Nov. 20—6 
Latin America. 
Argentina. Oct. 9—5; Jan. 15—5 
Declaration of Panama. Oct. 
1—4 
Mexico. 
11—5 
Panama Conference. Sept. 18 
Resources. Sept. 11—5 
Survey of. Nov. 27—2 
Trade. Nov. 6—1 
Venezuela. Nov. 20—5 
League of Nations. Sept. 11—5 
Leopold, King. Nov. 20—6 
Lewis, John L. Oct. 2—6 
Lindbergh, Charles A. Oct. 
Lithuania. Nov. 6—5 
M 
McNutt, Paul V. Dec. 4—6 
Merchant Marine. (See Shipping) 
Mexico. Sept. 11—5; Nov. 27—5; 
Molotov, V. M. Oct. 9—6 
Murphy, Frank. Jan. 1—6; Jan. 15—4 
N 
National Defense. Sept. 11—4; Sept. 11—5; 
Sept. 18—4; Jan. 8—4; Jan. 22—1 
National Labor Relations Board. Oct. 9—4; 
Nov. 27—4 
National Parks. Sept. 11—4 
National Youth Administration. 
Oct. 16—4; Nov. 13—4 
Naturalization. Oct. 2—4 
Natural Resources. Dec. 11—1 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal. Dec. 4—6 
Netherlands. Sept. 11—5; Nov. 20—1; Nov. 
20—6; Dec. 11—5; Jan. 22—1 


Kennedy, Joseph P. 


Oct. 23—4; 


Oct. 30—4 


Nov. 


Oct. 30—4 


Relations Board. Nov. 


16—5; Jan. 


Sept. 11—5; Nov. 27—5; Dec. 


-5; Oct. 2—5 


23—7 


Dec. 11—5 


Sept. 11—7; 


Netherlands East Indies. Dec. 11—5; Jan. 
22—1 

Neutrality. (See Foreign Policy—United 
States) 

New Deal. (See Political Scene) 

Nylon. Dec. 4—4; Jan. 1—4 

P 

Palestine. Nov. 27—5 

Pan American’ Declaration. (See Latin 
America) 

Pensions, Old-Age. (See Social Security) 

Philippines. Jan. 1—1 

Pittman, Key. Oct. 16—6 

Pius XII. Nov. 6—5; Jan. 8—S5 

Poland. (See Europe, Germany) 


Political Scene. 
American Opinion. Oct. 16—4; Jan. 8—4 
Appointments. Jan. 15—4 


New Deal. Oct. 2—2 
Political Education. Oct. 2—1 
Presidential Candidates. Dec. 11—4; Jan. 


1—<4 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Nov. 27—4; Jan. 
8—4 


Third Term. Dec. 4—6 
War and Politics. Sept. 11—4; Oct. 9—4 


Public Works Administration. Oct. 2—4 
Q 
Quezon, Manuel. Jan. 1—6 
R 
Radio. 
Broadcasting Code. Oct. 2—4; Oct. 23—4; 
Nov. 20—4 
Naval Radio Service. Oct. 16—4 
Railroads. Oct. 9—7 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
Trade—United States) 
Refugees, Political. Oct. 30—4 
Relief. (See Work Projects Administration) 

Reorganization, Government. Dec. 4—1 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von. Oct. 23—7 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. (See Political Scene) 


(See Foreign 


Rumania. Oct. 2—1; Dec. 4—5 

Russia. (See also Europe, Finland) 
Army. Jan. 8—5 
Baltic States. Oct. 9—1; Oct. 16—5 
Comintern. Nov. 20—5 
Foreign Policy. Oct. 23—5; Nov. 13—5 
Japan. Jan. 15—5 
Past Foreign Policies. Oct. 9—6 
Polish Invasion. Sept. 25—1 
Stockholm Conference. Oct. 30—5 


Ss 

Safety. (See Accidents) 

Scandinavia. Oct. 30—5; Jan. 8—1 

Shipping, United States. Sept. 18—4; Oct. 
30—1; Nov. 6—4; Nov. 20—4 

Sibelius, Jan. Dec. 11—6 

Sino-Japanese War. (See Far East) 

Social Security. Oct. 23—4; Nov. 20—4; 
Nov. 27—4; Jan. 1—4; Jan. 15—4 


Soil Conservation. Dec. 11—1 
South America. (See Latin America) 
South, the. Sept. 18—4 


Spain. (See also Europe) 

Conditions in. Oct. 30—5; Jan. 15—5 

Reconstruction. Sept. 11—5 
Speech, Freedom of. Dec. 4—4; Jan. 8—1 
Stalin, Josef. Sept. 11—6 
States. 

Legislatures. Jan. 15—4 

Lobbies. Nov. 13—4 

South, the. Sept. 18—4 

Trade Barriers. Dec. 4—4 
Studebaker, John W. Nov. 6—6 
Supreme Court. Oct. 16—4; Nov. 

Dec. 4—4; Jan. 15—4 
sg 

Taxation. (See also Budget) 

Deficit. Dec. 4—4 

Tax Reorganization. Oct. 23—4 
Taylor, Myron C. Jan. 8—6 
Thanksgiving. Nov. 20—4 
Tibet. Oct. 9—5 
Toscanini, Arturo. 
Trade Agreements. 

United States) 

Turkey. Oct. 30—1 


27—4; 


Oct. 9—4 
(See Foreign Trade— 


U 
United States Housing Authority. Nov. 27—4 


Nov. 20—5 
Nov. 6—6 


Venezuela. 
Victor Emanuel. 
Vilna. Nov. 6—5 
Vocational Outlook. 
Accountancy. Nov. 
Army. Oct. 23—7 
Aviation. Sept. 18—6 
Beauty Operator. Jan. 22 
Building Trades. Jan. 1 
Dentistry. Oct. 9—7 
Engineering. Oct. 16—7 
Farming. Jan. 15—7 
Home Economics. Nov. 20—7 
Journalism. Sept. 25—7 
Law. Sept. 11—7 
Mechanics. Dec. 4—7 
Nursing. Oct. 30—7 
Pharmacy. Nov. 27—7 
Police and Firemen. Jan. 8—7 
Radio. Dec. 11—7 
Stenography and Secretarial Work. 
2—7 
Teaching. 


13—2 


—6 
—7 





Oct. 
Nov. 6—7 
WwW 

Wages and Hours. Oct. 16—4 
Wang Ching-Wei. Nov. 13—6 
War Resources Board. Sept. 11—4 
Wilhelmina, Queen. Nov. 20—6 
Willkie, Wendell L. Sept. 11—6 
Wilson, Sir Horace. Oct. 16—6 
Work Projects Administration. 

Dec. 11—4; me. ¢ -4 


Oct. 9—5; 


Youth. (See also Education) 
Citizenship. Jan. 15—7 
Crime. Nov. 27—1 
Discussion Clubs. Oct. 2—7 
Forums. Nov. 6—7 
National Youth Administration. 
11—7; Oct. 16—4; Nov. 13—4 
Problems of. Nov. 27—7 
Program for America. Sept. 11—1 
Student Councils. Oct. 16—7 
Student Interests. Sept. 11—7 
Yugoslavia. Sept. 11—5 


Sept. 





